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Scandinavian Immigrants in New York, 1630-1674. With Appen- 
dices on Scandinavians in Mexico and South America, 1532- 
1640; Scandinavians in Canada, 1619-1620; some Scandinavians 
in New York in the Eighteenth Century ; German Immigrants 
in New York, 1630-1674. By John O. Evjen, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Church History, Augsburg Theological Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Minneapolis; K. C. Holter Publishing Company. 
1916. Pp. xxiv, 438.) 

This is a contribution to the history of early immigration into the 
state of New York in the form of biographical articles on Scandinavian 
men and women who settled on Manhattan and in the Hudson valley 
prior to the final passing of the province of New Netherland under 
British control. The articles are alphabetically arranged in three sepa- 
rate groups and contain the names of fifty-seven Norwegians, ninety- 
seven Danes, and thirty- four Swedes; they are based on a careful study 
of printed primary sources and in spite of certain omissions may be 
said to give an adequate account of Scandinavian immigration into New 
Netherland outside of the distinctly Swedish colony on the Delaware 
River. Following the articles there is a " Retrospect ", in which the 
author sums up the chief characteristics of the Scandinavian immi- 
grants and indicates the part that may be attributed to them in shaping 
the early history of the state, especial emphasis being laid on the ready 
assimilation of the Scandinavians with the Dutch, their law-abiding 
character, their democratic tendencies, and their spirit of religious tol- 
eration. Both the biographies and the "Retrospect "make an impressive 
showing, which is likely to come as a surprise to those who have been 
accustomed to think of the population of New Netherland as being 
almost exclusively Dutch. In taking account of the total number of 
immigrants included in the biographies, it should be noted however that 
this number comprises not merely heads of families, but different mem- 
bers of the same families, and that not a few immigrants have been 
listed whose Scandinavian origin is open to doubt. Among these may 
be mentioned the names of Bent Bagge, Jan Pietersen Haring, Jacob 
Eldersen, and Teuntje Jeuriaens Slaghboom. Bagge is included among 
the Norwegians on account of his name, which Professor Evjen says 
was likely " Bakke ". Judging however from his given name, which in 
the records is invariably written "Bent" (not "Bert" as printed by 
mistake in N. Y. Col. Docs., XIII. 374, or "Bernt" as Professor Evjen 
spells it), he was probably a Frisian, unless, as seems not unlikely from 
the similarity of signatures and other facts, he must be identified with 
Benjamin, or " Bent " Roberts, and consequently held to be an English- 
man. Jan Pietersen Haring is called a Dane, because "Haring is in 
Denmark", regardless of the fact that the settler's entire name is 
typically Dutch. Again, Jacob Eldersen from Liibeck is said to have 
been probably a Dane, for no other apparent reason than that "Danes 
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are numerous" at Liibeck, while Teuntje Slaghboom is regarded as 
"probably Danish", because her first husband, Jonas Bronck, was a 
Dane and because the syllables "Slag" and "bom" occur in Danish 
proper names. On this slender basis, the author devotes to Teuntje 
two pages of biography and even adds an account of her second hus- 
band, Arent van Curler, illustrated with facsimiles of his signature and 
an extract from the Van Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts. This tend- 
ency to enlarge on matters which at best are only remotely related to the 
Scandinavian immigrants is also evident in other places, as on page 259, 
where in connection with the marriage of Marritje Pieters to Jan Jacob- 
sen of Vrelandt, the author inserts the text and a facsimile of a con- 
tract concerning her supposed brother-in-law Cornells Jacobsen of 
Mertensdyk, although it is by no means certain that this colonist was the 
same person as her real brother-in-law, Cornells Jacobsen of Vrelandt, 
alias Stille. 

It may further be said that while the author assures us that he has 
" endeavored to leave no stone unturned in order to obtain all the facts 
possible relative to the history of the immigrants ", a number of doubtful 
points might have been settled by reference to unprinted sources of New 
York history, among others, that Volckert Jansen [Douw] came from 
Friedrichstadt in Schleswig-Holstein, and not from Fredrikstad in Nor- 
way, as shown by his commission as lieutenant, dated November i, 
1667, in which he is called " van Stapelholme ". It is also to be regretted 
that the author, with his unusual qualifications for the task, has made 
no attempt to trace more thoroughly the underlying causes of the Scan- 
dinavian emigration to this country, or at least, by means of a chrono- 
logical arrangement, to indicate the general current of that emigration. 

Aside from these limitations, the biographies are full and satisfac- 
tory, the only important omissions among the names being those of Jan 
Thomassen from Wittbek and Casper Jacobsen from Hollenbek. Of 
the minor errors that have been noticed, suffice it to point out here that 
the book entitled Schultetus, Dominicalia, given among Bronck's library 
on page 175, is not a medical work by "a celebrated surgeon at Ulm", 
but a devotional work, probably by Abraham Schultetus; also, that 
" Crietgen Christians ", on page 184, is a mistake for " Grietgen Chris- 
tiaens ", and consequently refers to a woman, who has nothing to do 
with Christiaen Christiaensen ; also, that " Rachel Vynen ", on page 293, 
refers undoubtedly to Rachel Vigne, and not to a woman from the island 
of Fyen, or Fiinen, Denmark; that Jacob Jansen- Stoll, mentioned on 
page 261, was certainly not the son of Jan Jacobsen of Vrelandt, or 
Stille; and that Zurichsee, Switzerland, on page 431, is a mistake for 
Ziericksee, province of Zeeland, Netherlands. 

As regards the appendixes, which are mentioned in the title, little 
need be said. The first contains a brief account of four explorers who 
came to Mexico and South America ; the second relates to the expedition 
of Captain Jens Munk to discover the " Northwest passage " to China ; 
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the third contains a list of Scandinavian immigrants in New York in 
the eighteenth century, and the fourth a similar list of German immi- 
grants between 1630 and 1674, which is useful but incomplete. The 
book is profusely illustrated with facsimiles of documents and contem- 
porary views of Scandinavian cities, but most of them are poorly 
executed. 

A. J. F. VAN Laer. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West 
Indies, 1 704-1 705, preserved in the Public Record Office. Ed- 
ited by Cecil Headlam, M.A. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1 91 6. Pp. xl, 807.) 

A SPECIAL interest attaches itself to this volume of the Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial, because it is the first to be issued under the 
revised plan for the series adopted two or three years ago. At that 
time it was understood that all entries from the Board of Trade Journal 
and from the proceedings of colonial assemblies would be omitted and 
that all warrants and other formal records would be entered only by 
title. The volume before us shows that this plan has been duly carried 
out, and that thereby space enough has been gained to include the docu- 
ments of two years without material loss to the student. Important 
papers, such as letters, petitions, instructions, representations, and the 
like still continue to be printed either in full or in abstract, though the 
absence of quotation marks renders it difficult at times to distinguish the 
character of the entry. Announcement is made that the Journal of the 
Board of Trade, a body which Mr. Headlam persists in calling the 
" Council of Trade ", contrary to the practice of the board itself, " is 
now being issued as a separate publication ", and we know that this 
publication is to begin with the year 1704, though eventually the earlier 
portions will be added. 

Among the more than fifteen hundred items here listed, not counting 
the enclosures, there are several score that might well be made the 
subjects for extended comment. The period was one during which the 
authorities in England were feeling their way, under many difficulties 
of war and otherwise, toward a fairly definite policy of colonial manage- 
ment. Among the most important sections of the volume are those that 
exhibit the opinions of the Board of Trade and the crown lawyers upon 
colonial rights under the charters, upon matters of general colonial 
regulation, and upon the laws passed by the colonial legislatures. As 
early as 1705 the claim is put forward in New York that the assemblies 
in the colonies had all the privileges, powers, and authorities of the 
House of Commons, to which Cornbury replied, as did the Board of 
Trade fifty years later, that the holding of assemblies was " purely by 
the grace and favor of the Crown " and that the claim of privileges was 
an encroachment on the royal prerogative. Thus very early appears 



